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THE NOETIC MODELS OF CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY ? 


HE question ‘‘ What is metaphysics?’’ has aroused passionate 
debates, and so has the answer given in the last decades by the 
logical positivists. R. G. Collingwood sees in metaphysics the sci- 
ence of ‘‘absolute presuppositions’’—i.e., of the presuppositions of 
science and even of civilization as a whole, tacitly accepted but 
changing with the types of science and civilization. This descrip- 
tion is itself metaphysical. In addition, the opposite idea might 
easily be advanced, that it is precisely metaphysics which is pre- 
supposed by a certain state of science and some degree of common- 
sense knowledge. Metaphysics would then be a reflection of factual 
knowledge carried beyond its limits. This seems to be the opinion 
of Karl Jaspers: ‘‘One could call philosophy a science insofar as 
the sciences are its presupposition. There is no tenable philosophy 
outside the sciences. . . . He who philosophizes presses for scien- 
tific knowledge because it is the only way to the authentic Non- 
knowing (Nichtwissen). . . . As modern science performs the great 
disenchantment, it gains the way to genuine depth, to the authentic 
mystery which is present in the fulfilled Non-knowing only through 
most decided knowledge.’’*? As against Collingwood, Ferdinand 
Gonseth insists that ‘‘philosophy as the science of being and of 
principles aims at unconditional truth . . . the certainty of scien- 

tific judgments is not in every respect of that order... .’’* 
Jaspers obviously thinks that philosophy (i.e., metaphysics) 
begins where science ends, although the latter is the presupposition 
of the former. Collingwood’s definition may be linked to the 
humanistic sciences as the point of departure for metaphysics. 
This is less clear in Gonseth’s definition, which might point to some 
1 This paper is an emended version of a paper read at the Twelfth Inter- 


national Congress of Philosophy in Venice, 1958. All translations from the 
German originals are by the writer. 


2Karl Jaspers: Rechenschaft und Ausblick (R. Piper & Co., Munich, 
1958), in the article ‘‘ Philosophie und Wissenschaft,’’ p. 240. 

8 Proceedings of the Second International Congress of the International 
Union for the Philosophy of Science in Zurich, 1954. Vol. I: Plenary sessions, 
p. 13: Ferdinand Gonseth, ‘‘Sur le statut de la philosophie des sciences. ’’ 
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mathematical ideal (i.e., some sciences of order) were it not for the 
injection of the concept of being, which is rather of an introspective 
psychological origin connected with the humanistic sciences, if it is 
not due to the lexicographical accident that the Greek language 
possessed a verb that became a copula. According to Franz 
Brentano, philosophy ‘‘surpasses all other sciences in theoretical 
interest.’’* It is, according to him, basically identical in its object 
with religion. But the latter is only a ‘‘surrogate’’ of philosophy, 
which has among the sciences the distinction of being called ‘‘wis- 
dom’’ (Weisheit). What is the object of this ‘‘theoretical inter- 
est’’ or ‘‘wisdom’’? ‘‘Theology develops a religious doctrine about 
the Divine, philosophy wants to give us a knowledge of it.’’> From 
a non-doctrinal viewpoint—i.e., historically speaking—metaphysics 
was not what is today called science but an inquiry concerning the 
objects of ‘‘theoretical interest’’ or what Paul Tillich would call the 
things of ‘‘ultimate concern,’’ an investigation into two basic ques- 
tions of supreme interest to human beings at any time, namely: 
(1) What is the world around me? and (2) What is its destiny and 
my destiny, the destiny of my fellow-beings, within it? But these 
questions may be put in three different moods: (1) in a frightened, 
overawed mood which may be, perhaps, the religious mood, so that 
Brentano’s identification of philosophy and religion may not be 
wholly wrong. The object may be the same but the mood in which 
it is approached differs. But according to Brentano ‘‘the whole 
talk about fear as origin of religion is highly superficial’’ ; he rejects 
the statement, ‘‘timor fecit primos in orbe deos.’’ (2) The second 
kind of mood in which these problems may be dealt with is the mood 
of rapture, characteristic of mysticism. (3) The third mood is the 
quiet, reflective one; and this is the approach of philosophy. 

The two basic questions mentioned above are interdependent, 
because, if one wants to know the destiny of the world and of man, 
he must obviously know the truth about them first. Psychologically 
speaking, the second question is the primary one, and the first one 
flows from the second. These two questions are obviously existen- 
tial in import, but they lead logically into an investigation of what 
the world ‘‘truly’’ or ‘‘really’’ is regardless of appearances, i.e., 
into an investigation of its ‘‘essence’’ or the true nature of being— 
i.e., into ontology. 

But if we form the concept of ‘‘appearance’’ as against ‘‘true 
reality’’ we become necessarily involved in questions of the limits of 
knowledge, ete. Thus, if the above mentioned two questions would 

¢Franz Brentano, Religion und Philosophie, published posthumously in 


1954 (Francke Verlag, Bern). 
5 Franz Brentano, ibid., p. 91. 
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constitute an exhaustive description of the invariant contents of 
metaphysics, doubts are bound to arise along with them as to our 
ability to answer them, owing to the limitations of our human con- 
dition. A new sort of inquiry is then born: epistemology. The 
epistemological question as to our ability was often denied with 
different degrees of emphasis, and this denial became also one of 
the sources of mysticism. The latest ‘‘great denial’’ was expressed 
by the neo-positivists. Every one of these denials proffers different 
reasons. The neo-positivists asserted the inanity of metaphysics 
on the strength of the mere analysis of the power and rules of 
language. However, there is a difference between the analysis of 
language and the analysis of the world. Quite recently Ernst 
Topitsch tried to cover all the anthropomorphic models of meta- 
physics. But whatever the original model, the fascination of 
the answer seems to inhere in the ever-changing elaboration 
of the models. These questions are perennial and will recur 
regardless of all strictures. If the faculty of thought carries a man 
beyond his own death and the death of his children, he will be 
inclined to reflect on his own destiny, the destiny of his progeny, of 
his nation, and of all men. 

As long as science has existed, in its technical or pre-technical 
phase, philosophers have availed themselves quite naturally of its 
lights in answering their basic questions; they have used the mate- 
rial proffered by science, but this has led to a certain desiccation of 
metaphysics and an ever more self-assertive attitude of science. 
Metaphysics was also bound to become thereby ever more intricate 
and complicated. At all times there have been scientific presup- 
positions of metaphysics. For Plato it was geometry, for Bergson 
it was the theory of evolution. The metaphysics of Whitehead 
certainly has a background of scientific knowledge. Philosophers 
are no ‘‘ignoramuses.’’ A certain antagonism between science and 
metaphysics was also bound to develop, especially as scientists (for 
instance, physicists) started treating purely philosophical questions 
(for instance, causality), in which they did not excel. Metaphysi- 
cians, on the other hand, are apt to maintain that scientific knowl- 
edge is not ‘‘true’’ knowledge, since it cannot answer the two 
metaphysical questions—or, in fact, any questions of that kind— 
and even proudly declines to answer them. Science, on this view, 
lacks depth, insight, and is therefore a lower kind of knowledge. 
This is stated by Karl Jaspers in these words: ‘‘scientific knowledge 
is generally valid but only relatively to its method and presupposi- 
tions—philosophical truth is absolute for the man who asserts it 


6Ernst Topitsch, Vom Ursprung und Ende der Metaphysik (Wien, 
Springer Verlag, 1958). 
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within historical reality but its assertions lack general validity. .. . 
Philosophy is thereby not less but more than science, namely, the 
source of a truth which is inaccessible for scientifically compelling 
knowledge.’’ ‘‘If I name, as object of philosophy, the whole, the 
world, being, then those words no longer denote any particular ob- 
ject, as philosophical critique shows. The philosophical methods 
are the methods of transcending objectivity (das Gegenstindliche). 
To philosophize is to transcend. . . .’’* The scientists are likely to 
reciprocate such statements with the contempt born out of the 
possession of the only kind of efficacious as against imaginary 
knowledge. 

That metaphysics uses elements of existing knowledge is inevit- 
able. Otherwise it would seem dated and out of step with the times. 
We may ask, therefore: What are the noétic models of contempo- 
rary types of philosophy? 

Before answering this question one interesting fact should be 
stressed. Our two primary questions are in fact identical with the 
perennial inquiry into the nature of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, described traditionally as the objects of metaphysics and 
philosophy. The latter description, however, is formalistic; i.e., 
it gives a formalistic answer to the original questions. If we 
want to know what the world really is like. we inquire into the 
nature of the ‘‘true’’; but this does not disclose the material con- 
tents of this truth as the pre-Socratic still tried to do. As to the 
good, it is the way to influence our destiny in a positive direction, 
so as to guarantee the best possible outcome. To this extent this 
investigation is ‘‘practical’’; it has a practical end which the inves- 
tigation into the nature of the world cannot have. But the answer 
is also formalistic because it does not describe materially the right 
way in question. Finally, looking at the world on our way to truth 
we are ‘‘contemplating’’ it and may then become struck by its 
‘‘beauty’’; we might even say then that we should immerse our- 
selves in this contemplation and stop asking further questions, as 
this beauty is the truth. This answer is also formalistic, as it does 
not disclose what this beauty consists in. These are, as it were, 
three formalistic answers of Greek philosophy to questions of fact 
not stated overtly, but implicitly. Christianity claimed to be able 
to give true material answers to these questions, and this unwaver- 
ing preciseness and conviction constituted its superiority over the 
Greek and Hellenistic world view of pagan philosophy. But in 
addition there was the optimism of those answers, compared with 
the deep pessimism of the ancient world. They promised eternal 


7 Karl Jaspers, op. cit. 
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life and eternal bliss after the short interlude of terrestrial exist- 
ence. Pliny, however, could entertain no such hopes. 

These three formalistic answers belonging to the realm of ontol- 
ogy are paralleled introspectively by the time-honored three facul- 
ties of traditional psychology : thought, will, and feeling, which also 
are related to our two questions. ‘‘Thought’’ is supposed to be a 
faculty able to find out the truth about the world and its destiny, 
‘*will’’ is the faculty able to direct us on the right way to our 
destiny, while ‘‘feeling’’ shows delight or dismay at the state of the 
world, its beauty or ugliness. The limits of ‘‘thought’’ are shown 
by epistemology, its power by logic. 

Modern philosophy is split into three divergent camps and ac- 
cording to some writers even into four, a cleavage fraught with 
dangers to our civilization. To find an example of such radical 
cleavages we have to go back to the origins of modern philosophy 
or perhaps even to the pagan-Christian split. But according to 
some writers even this split did not touch the essential models of 
thought for philosophy. They remained unchanged; they even 
existed sometimes in succession within the mind of one man—for 
instanee, St. Augustine. : 

The basic dichotomy of the present time could be described as 
that between phenomenology and existentialism on the one hand 
and analytical philosophy on the other—the first of these prevalent 
on the continent of Western Europe, and its intellectual depend- 
encies, the second dominant in the English-speaking world, while 
dialectical materialism, as the third doctrine, holds sway in Eastern 
Europe and China. The origin of these divisions is partly and 
perhaps mainly political. Julius Kraft characterizes these philos- 
ophies in saying * that positivism (analytical philosophy) and phi- 
losophy of existence represent at present the ‘‘usus modernus”’ 
while Thomism and dialectical materialism represent the ‘‘usus 
traditionalis.’’ Kurt Reidemeister was so impressed by this split 
that he sought * a common denominator from which analytical and 
existential philosophy could be brought together to a discussion 
which is now impossible from their own self-selected standpoints 
because they have no common language. As such a new stand he 
suggests that of ‘‘critical reason’’ to facilitate a ‘‘eonfrontation of 
viewpoints of analytic and hermeneutic thought.’’*° ‘‘Under- 
standing’’ in the sense of the latter shows according to him ‘‘the 

8 Julius Kraft, Von Husserl bis Heidegger (Verlag ‘‘ Oeffentliches Leben,’’ 
Frankfurt am Main, 1957). 

® Kurt Reidemeister, ‘‘Prolegomena einer kritischen Philosophie,’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Second International Congress of the International Union of 


the Philosophy of Sciences, Vol. I, p. 46. 
10 Tbid., p. 51. 
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spiritual value of things which lack that formal determinateness of 
things which physics states by means of measuring.’’ 

As an advocate of ‘‘scientific philosophy,’’ i.e., as a positivistic 
philosopher, Hans Reichenbach would certainly reject a limine any 
such attempt as futile. To him ‘‘philosophical speculation is a 
transitional phase arising if philosophical questions are asked at a 
time lacking the means of answering them so that the history of 
philosophy is merely the history of errors.’’*t He also states that 
‘*philosophical systems have in the best case mirrored the state of 
scientific cognition but contributed nothing to the development of 
scientific knowledge.’’** He does not ask whether this was the 
purpose of metaphysical inquiry. He dismisses speculative philos- 
ophy as ‘‘speculative generalizations or poetic descriptions of the 
relations between man and world.’’ He does not state explicitly 
whether he means by this also existentialist philosophy, but it is 
known that it was Heidegger’s writings that Rudolf Carnap used 
as a textbook for showing that metaphysics is nonsense. 

Fritz Heinemann, however, notices ** some similarity of stand- 
point between these two opposite camps in saying about existen- 
tialism: ‘‘Heidegger rebels against the metaphysics of the past. 
His position is similar and at the same time opposed to that of the 
logical positivists. He reaches similar rejections for opposite rea- 
sons. The logical positivists reject traditional metaphysics because 
its sentences are neither tautologies in a logical sense nor verifiable 
statements of fact. Heidegger rejects them because they are not 
the right kind of metaphysics. He rejects them as based on logic 
and rejects the latter as a foundation of philosophy, while the neo- 
positivists regard logic as fundamental... .’’ But, adds Heine- 
mann, Heidegger’s viewpoint concerning the philosophies of the 
past is that of a counter-revolutionary looking backward rather 
than that of a revolutionary looking forward. Thus the whole 
similarity seems to consist in a rejection. However, the positivist 
rejection is predicated on the assumption that traditional specula- 
tive philosophy is not rational enough while Heidegger’s rejection 
is based on the assumption that it was too rationalistic and too 
theoretical. We should add that dialectical materialism would join 
these two views in the rejection of traditional metaphysics to the 
extent that the latter are not preparatory of dialectical materialism 
and/or modern science. Heinemann notices that an existentialist 
could very well espouse both fascist and Marxist ideas. Whether 

11 Hans Reichenbach, Der Aufstieg der wissenschaftlichen Philosophie 
(Berlin-Grunewald, F. A. Herbig Verlagsbuchhandlung), p. 6. 

12 [bid., p. 137. 


18 Fritz Heinemann, Ezistentialphilosophie lebendig oder tot? (Kohlham- 
mer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1954), p. 95. 
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something similar could be said about logical positivism I do not 
know. (The Vienna Circle was politically close to socialism in the 
sense of a Labor Party ideology.) 

Julius Kraft, critical of both phenomenology and existentialism, 
which he considers in its Heidegger phase as a continuation of the 
former, thinks that Husserl’s phenomenology found approval ‘‘as a 
constructive attack against positivism, sensualism and naturalism of 
the 19th and 20th centuries . . . there arose for positivism a serious 
adversary because of its apriorism. .. .’’** He calls existentialist 
phenomenology ‘‘an irrationalistic final link (Endglied) of the 
phenomenological attempt at a renewal of systematic philosophy.’’ 

In my opinion the basic cleavage between analytic philosophy on 
the one hand and phenomenology and existentialism on the other 
is due to a difference of the noétic models behind them. The models 
of the former are mathematics and physics; the models of the latter 
are the humanities (Geisteswissenschaften), especially history, soci- 
ology, and psychology. The investigative methods of these two 
types of philosophy are abstracted from these two types of science. 
This is why a synthesis between them seems so difficult. They seem 
to deal with different aspects of life—analytical philosophy with the 
intellectual aspect and existentialism (but also post-Husserl phe- 
nomenology) with the emotive asnect. Being antithetic in their 
methods, they are complementary in subject matter and results. 
They seem to deal with different problems, and each of them gives 
only a partial answer. The Oxonian type of analysis in our time 
gets sometimes dangerously close to the existentialist investigation 
of language by Heidegger. To Heidegger ‘‘the mathematical’’ is 
the ‘‘rigid frame’’ of non-authentic knowledge and its fulerum is 
apriority. The existents are supposed to fit into this preéstablished 
frame, and this is what ‘‘scientific rigor’’ consists in. In other 
words, the mathematico-physical framework is aprioristic and its 
formalism ontologically unrevealing. 

While analytic philosophy attacks our two original questions 
obliquely and mediatingly: What can we reasonably say about the 
world? and reaches a sceptical conclusion on the basis of the anal- 
ysis of language, existentialism tackles those problems directly and 
passionately, purporting to employ the phenomenological approach 
and the hermeneutic method, i.e., the method of intuitive apprehen- 
sion and of understanding insight. But they are of psychic origin 
and aim at a psychological meaning. There is also a difference of 
intellectual style between the two, which could perhaps be described 
in such way that there is an affinity of style between analytic 
philosophy and modern functional style in architecture. As for 


14 Von Husserl bis Heidegger, p. 144. 
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existentialism, its intellectual complexion antedates the first world 
war and was first observable in literature. (It reverted to it 


in France.) The Viennese poet Hugo von Hofmannsthal wrote 
in 1907: 


And at the same time something trembled within me . . . something that split 
my breast like a breath, an indescribable afflation of eternal Nothingness, of 
eternal Nowhere, a breath not of Death but of Lifelessness, indescribable . . . 
it lay here so inane—so ghostly inane. . . . Their buildings, their monuments, 
their streets, this all was in that somewhat visionary moment to me nothing but 
the thousandfold played grimace of their ghostly non-existence. . . . [Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, ‘‘ Briefe der Zuriickgekehrten’’ (Letters of the Returned) in 
Prosa II, 345 ff., Frankfurt am Main, 1951.] 


This clearly foreshadows the analysis of existence by Heidegger. 
This is the mood of the end of an era, and it is duplicated in other 
great writers of that time such as Rainer Maria Rilke, Franz Kafka, 
Robert Musil, and in the ‘‘pittura metafisica’’ of Chirico. These 
moods might have had their root in the emotionally unsatisfactory 
results of natural science. Franz Brentano reports in his post- 
humously published writings : *° 


Helmholtz says that he could resign himself if need be to the idea of his 
individual end if he had at least the consolation that not everything for which 
he toiled during his whole life would also perish; but he does not conceal from 
himself that there is no such prospect without personal immortality because we 
must count with assurance on the destruction of our planet. 


But when all this is said, it should be stressed that the dread of 
nothingness, of finitude, and the desire for a life eternal are not 
necessarily symptoms of pessimism; they are rather the opposite. 
Genuine pessimism is visible rather in the melancholy statement of 
Kant to the effect that no reasonable man would, after reflection, 
like to relive his life, or when Pliny says that the greatest consola- 
tion in life is the fact it most certainly ends and that death is 
eternal. Schopenhauer repeated Kant’s statement as a proof of 
life’s disvalue. 

As for Marxism and existentialism, they deal with related 
matters but in a different vein. The noétic models of dialectical 
materialism are also the humanities, namely, economics and/or 
sociology and history, conceived physicalistically as natural sciences 
and not as humanities (Geisteswissenschaften) as is the case in 
existentialism and phenomenology. Thus they are diametrically 
opposed in their attitude toward those sciences. Dealing with a 
similar subject matter, they are mutually exclusive in outlook: 
existentialism is asocial and individualistic, while dialectical mate- 
rialism is social and society-minded. The former psychologizes 

15 Franz Brentano, op. cit., p. 246. 
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solipsistically about existence and its meaning, while the latter 
rejoices naturalistically in the social status of man. Society- 
minded Marxism may express dissatisfaction with a certain type 
of society, but existentialism abhors society as such; it sees in the 
social way the road to perdition. It expresses its dissatisfaction 
from a personal, lone-wolf, individualistic, asocial point of view. 
Being ostensibly dissatisfied with the human condition as~such, 
existentialism deprecates the past, the present, and the future; 
while Marxism, rejecting only a certain kind of social order, 
espouses optimistically another one full of promise, envisioned in 
the near or distant future. It is of course difficult to reconcile 
these two kinds of dissatisfaction. But let me mention here that 
the mood of nihilism in existentialism is by no means traceable only 
to the Christian nihilism of Kierkegaard ; but it also owes something 
to the atheistic nihilism of the latter’s contemporary, Max Stirner 
(Kaspar Schmidt), less respectable in German university circles as 
an atheist and a poverty-stricken gymnasium teacher, while Kierke- 
gaard was the wealthy, pseudo-Christian fainéant and framer of 
paradoxes. Kierkegaard achieved his notoriety in Germany before 
the first World War. He conformed to the mood of spiritualism 
and mysticism then in vogue. But both Stirner and Kierkegaard 
were the authentic heirs of the literary Romantic ‘‘ Weltschmerz”’ 
and the nihilistic rebels against Hegel’s Reason. 

Julius Kraft considers Thomism as the fourth basic type of con- 
temporary philosophy. Thomism is easier to reconcile with phe- 
nomenology—it is rather a method than a world view,—and even 
with existentialism, due to the latter’s basic dissatisfaction with 
the human condition in mortal life; they have a common ‘‘me- 
mento mori,’’ but Thomism is rationalistic and existentialism ir- 
rationalistic. 

Analytic philosophy is among all these types, intellectually 
speaking, the most aristocratic—far more so than existentialism. 
In its aloofness it seems to be free from all social involvements, 
while existentialism blares forth human woes raucously and without 
restraint. As the former lives in the rarefied air of formalistic, 
abstract speculation, mildly resigned to its logico-symbolical opera- 
tions, it has been described variously as escapist or generally un- 
satisfactory, since it ‘‘abdicates’’ before the problems of human 
concern. To Marxism this detachment is anti-social and downright 
reactionary. To others its neutralism in ethics is a grave deficiency 
in times of crisis. 

Any philosophy that has its noétic model in the humanities— 
and this is true not only of phenomenology and existentialism but 
also of neo-Thomism—has an inclination toward epistemological 
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idealism. Despite their assertions to the contrary, phenomenology 
and existentialism are late outgrowths of idealism, and so is any 
ontological speculation on being and non-being ; these are idealistic 
terms derived from introspective mentalistie concepts. If this 
analysis does not fit Marxism, it is because of its special Janus-like 
position in that it considers the humanities as natural sciences. 
With this is connected another trait: philosophies with their noétic 
model in the humanities are inclined to employ the introspective 
method because it is of basic importance in this type of sciences—at 
least according to those philosophies. It is debatable whether 
history or other social disciplines can really be fully understood 
without some overt or covert recourse to introspective elements, 
owing to the fact that human motivations, which are of great weight 
in these disciplines, are hardly accessible without introspection 
and analogy. 

Mathematics and physics, which investigate relationships or 
structures of the outside world, not motivations, can dispense with 
introspection. A basic cleavage will then arise between philos- 
ophies derivable from mathematico-physical models, such as ana- 
lytic philosophy, and their counterparts—existentialism and phe- 
nomenology. Kant may be said to have united in his mind the two 
kinds of noétic models. In his theory of knowledge he used models 
derived from mathematics and physies, in his ethics and esthetics 
the noétic models of the humanities. As a ‘‘theoretical’’ thinker he 
was therefore an ‘‘analytical’’ philosopher, but he was an idealistic 
metaphysician in the theory of ethics and esthetics. 

From its beginnings philosophy has oscillated between Meaning 
and Measure as the two principles of explanation of the world. 
These principles are disparate, since meaning is drawn from inside, 
from the world of desire, from sensibility that alone confers ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ on things and events. Measure cannot achieve this, being 
always an analysis of external facts and structures. It is true that 
sizes sometimes seem to assume meaning (for instance in sublimity), 
but even here it is self-awareness that confers it by some process of 
comparison and reflection. Being extrospective in character, meas- 
ure can only generate other measures. In our time analytic phi- 
losophy is a creation of measure, while phenomenology and existen- 
tialism are formations of meaning. They diverge in direction. The 
Pythagoreans tried to confer meaning on measure. Anaxagoras 
and Heraclitus were the first to lay heavy stress on meaning. In 
Aristotle and Kant the two elements are fairly balanced. Today 
the cleavage is complete. 


Max RiIgsER 
New York Ciry 
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EMPIRICISM AND NATURAL KINDS 


N Thinking and Experience,’ H. H. Price developed a modernized 
and refined version of Empiricism. This paper deals with the 
function, in Price’s theory, of the doctrine of Natural Kinds. I 
shall try to show (1) that Price’s theory presupposes the doctrine 
of Natural Kinds, (2) that the doctrine of Natural Kinds is falla- 
cious, and (3) that it is impossible, on Price’s own grounds, to 
abstract concepts from sense experience. 


2: 


Price’s theory may be outlined as follows: A concept is a recog- 
nitional capacity which is developed by abstraction from experience. 
The mind abstracts first simple concepts such as Red and Sweet and 
then complex concepts such as Apple and Sugar. The abstractive 
process in each case consists in separating the essential attributes, 
i.e., those which all instances of the concept have in common, from 
the accidental attributes, or those which characterize only some in- 
stances of the concept. Since the set of attributes essential to any 
x provides the criterion for recognizing x’s, to know which attrib- 
utes of any x are essential and which are merely accidental is to 


have the concept of z. It is possible for the mind to acquire con- 
cepts simply by having and comparing sense experiences because 
it is a matter of observable fact whether or not any given attribute 
is common to every member of a given class. 
that this could not be true unless whether or not a given entity is a 
member of a given class is also a matter of observable fact. To 
illustrate : Suppose that the mind notices entities z, y, z, and r, and 


And it is easily shown 


that z, y, and z are yellow, but that r is not. Clearly, if all these 
entities belong to the same class, yellowness cannot be essential to 
that class, whereas if r does not belong to the same class as x, y, and 
z, then yellowness may very well be an essential attribute of the 
class to which they belong. Therefore it is possible to discover, by 
observation and comparison alone, whether or not yellowness is an 
essential attribute of the class to which x, y, and z belong only if 
it is possible to discover, by observation and comparison alone, 
whether or not r is a member of that same class. 

Price is quite aware of this requirement and it is part of his 
thesis that the membership range of a Natural Kind is a matter of 
observable fact. The instances of a Natural Kind are alleged to 
be more like each other than any of them is like any non-instance of 


1 Hutchison’s University Library, London, 1953, 
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that Kind, and therefore their class membership is based on objee- 
tive similarities which are observable. According to Price, a whale 
is a mammal rather than a fish simply because whales are objec- 
tively much more like horses and otters than they are like sharks 
and herrings. And to call whales, dandelions, cats, apples, etc., 
Natural Kinds is to emphasize that these groupings are facts of 
nature which are discovered by human beings, and which therefore 
owe nothing but their names to human conventions, institutions, 
or practices. 

This adds up to a neat and attractive correspondence theory of 
meaning. Things in the world fall into groups or classes. Mem- 
bership in and relationships among the classes are a function of the 
essential attributes which, within every class, are common to each 
member.? The structure of our concepts mirrors the structure of 
reality because it is derived from the essences of things in reality. 
Thus, if we have grasped the essences of a number of classes we can 
recognize their members; if we have named the classes we can refer 
to their members; and if in addition we understand the relation- 
ships among the classes, we can formulate and understand proposi- 
tions about their members. Since the relationships among the 
classes are a function of the essences of things, and since essence 
is in turn a matter of objective fact, each independent observer 


abstracts the same conceptual framework from reality. And there- 
fore we can understand one another provided only that we apply 
the same names to the various classes. 


2. 


To see the flaw in the doctrine of Natural Kinds consider the 
following. As we know, whales were once thought to be fish. Now 
suppose that the discovery that whales have mammalian character- 
isties was taken by the zoologists in some isolated society as proving 
not that whales are not fish, but rather that some fish are mammals. 
In their usage, any creature which has a certain typical shape, lives 
in water, and propels itself by swishing its tail, is a fish, and any 
creature which has lungs and mammary glands is a mammal. 
Therefore, to them, a whale is both a fish and a mammal. By 
hypothesis, these zoologists are perfectly well aware of the objective 
similarities and differences among whales, horses, otters, sharks, and 
herrings. But for them the objective facts do not add up to the 
conclusion that whales are not fish because their criteria for saying 
that something is a fish do not include anything not possessed by 

2 Thus, for example, since the essence of Triangle includes the essence of 


Polygon but also includes attributes not essential to polygons, every triangle is 
a polygon, but it is not the case that every polygon is a triangle. 
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whales. To repeat: The disagreement here is not over the objective 
facts, but over whether certain admitted differences add up to a 
difference in kind. This shows that we must distinguish two as- 
pects of classification. These are the objective facts, e.g., that this 
creature has lungs but that creature does not, and the rules accord- 
ing to which, e.g., if something has lungs it is not to be counted as 
a fish. My claim is that the rules which tell us whether or not two 
objectively different creatures are different in kind are conventional 
and that therefore my imaginary zoologists, if they are mistaken in 
any sense at all, are clearly not mistaken about any objective facts. 

To say that these rules are conventional is not to say that they 
are arbitrary. For example, our tendency to classify flora and 
fauna into ancestry groups is connected with our desire to explain 
the origins and development of the various living things. In the 
light of this desire it is most sensible to count fish and mammals as 
completely separate classes. But there is no objective error in not 
being interested in ancestry groups, and therefore no objective 
error in counting fish and mammals as overlapping classes. 

The attempt to defend the objectivity of classes by saying that 
the instances of a Natural Kind are more like each other than any 
of them is like any non-instance of that Kind will not stand close 
inspection. For one thing, if this is the criterion of a Natural 
Kind, there will be far too many Natural Kinds. Any set of twins, 
or in general any set of exactly similar objects in nature, e.g., five 
exactly similar blades of grass, would then constitute a separate 
Natural Kind, since every member of the set is more like the others 
than it is like any non-member. But this would cause the de- 
fenders of Natural Kinds to suffer from an embarrassment of riches, 
since what they really want is a Natural Kind to correspond to each 
class name of an object found in nature. Another difficulty can be 
brought out by comparing a shriveled, rotten, wormy, mouldy 
apple, a shriveled, rotten, wormy, mouldy pear, and a large, ripe, 
succulent Red Delicious apple. Suppose we construct the case so 
as to give the rotten apple and the rotten pear as many attributes 
in common as our ingenuity will allow. We can have them grown 
originally on adjacent branches (of different trees), they can be of 
the same size, shape, weight, texture, taste, and they can have been 
sprayed with the same carcinogenic agent, picked by the same 
person, put in the same box, shipped to the same place, and left to 
rot for exactly the same length of time. No doubt this list could 
be extended indefinitely. The point of this example, of course, is 
that the rotten apple and the rotten pear have many more attributes 
in common than do the rotten apple and the good apple. Here 
someone might wish to reply that most of the similarities I have 
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described are quite irrelevant, and that the decisive similarity be- 
tween the two apples is their common ancestry. I admit this, but 
I want to ask what makes being in the same box, etc., irrelevant? 
And what makes the common ancestry of the two apples decisive ? 
The answer in both cases is—human conventions, practices, or tnstt- 
tutions. For one can observe that the two apples were grown on 
similar trees, but one cannot observe the decisiveness of this fact. 
And one can observe that the rotten apple and the rotten pear are 
in the same box, but one cannot observe the trrelevance of this faet. 

My objections to the doctrine of Natural Kinds can be put very 
generally as follows. The various entities found in nature with all 
of their overlapping similarities and differences present the posst- 
bility of an indefinite number of different classification systems. 
We could classify by weight, size, shape, color, mode of reproduc- 
tion or any combination of these and other attributes. None of 
these classification systems can properly be said to be either true 
or false. Thus it cannot possibly be an objective observable fact 
that, say, ostriches belong to the same class as sparrows and robins, 
since it is only by virtue of the rules we follow that the attributes 
common to these creatures include the crucial ones and that the 
ability to fly is not crucial. 

3. 

To summarize the argument thus far: In order to grasp a con- 
cept, according to Price, one must be able to determine which at- 
tributes are common to all of its instances. And in order to do this 
one must be able to tell whether or not any given entity is an in- 
stance of the concept in question. But since class membership is 
not determined by objective similarities alone, but also by conven- 
tions according to which certain similarities are the important ones, 
it is not possible to determine by observation alone whether or not 
any given entity belongs to the same class as certain other entities. 
From this it follows, on Price’s own grounds, that it is not possible 
to abstract complex concepts from sense experience. Now I shall 
try to prove that similar considerations will show that simple con- 
cepts such as Red and Sweet cannot be abstracted from sense ex- 
perience either. 

We are alleged to abstract the idea of Red from sense experi- 
ences of apples, tomatoes, sunsets, etc. It would be silly to deny 
that these things have observable color similarities. We must 
recognize, however, that it would be just as silly to deny that they 
have color differences. The difference in color between an apple 
and a tomato is just as factual as the difference in color between a 
lemon and a tomato. That a lemon is not only different in color 
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from a tomato, but is also of a different color, whereas an apple, 
though it is different in color from a tomato, is of the same color as 
the tomato, is not an observable fact. The spectrum could be 
divided in any number of ways, none of which would be objectively 
true or false. It takes a human convention or practice to mark out 
the boundaries and say that every shade which lies in this area of 
the spectrum is to be called by the same general term. If we 
divided the spectrum into fifty colors we should no doubt think of 
apples, tomatoes, and sunsets as being of different colors, and if we 
had only two colors we might possibly count tomatoes and lemons 
as of the same color. Similar considerations could be adduced for 
Sweet or any other so-called simple concept, and I conclude that no 
simple concepts can be grasped from sense experience by abstrac- 
tion alone. 

Since class boundaries do not exist in nature, but must be 
drawn, Price’s theory is fallacious. Its plausibility is due in part 
to the fact that we are so used to thinking in terms of certain classes 
that it does not occur to us that the boundary lines could be drawn 
*; another way. Not recognizing this as a psychological fact about 
ourselves, we imagine that we see the divisions there in reality. 


LAWRENCE RESNICK 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
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The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: His Theory of Obligation. 
Howarp Warrenper. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. ix, 
346 pp. $6.75. 


The Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes is generally accepted as a 
political treatise of the first rank and has been called ‘‘the greatest, 
perhaps the sole, masterpiece of political philosophy written in the 
English language.’’! It is fitting that an author of this stature 
should be honored by an interpretation of his theory of obligation 
such as that which Howard Warrender has presented to us. His 
book is as provocative as it is brilliant, and no one who holds a 
serious view of Hobbes’s political philosophy can fail to re-examine 
his position with care to see where it jibes with and where it opposes 


1 Michael Oakeshott, Introduction to Leviathan (Oxford: Blackwell), p. 
viii, Throughout this review, when I refer to works of Hobbes, I shall refer 
to the English works of the Molesworth edition. The Leviathan is Vol. III and 
Philosophical Rudiments (De Cive) is VII. When referring to Warrender’s 
work I shall merely cite the page. 
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the argument of Warrender. In this sense undoubtedly we are 
most indebted to him; for an interpretation or commentary is 
perhaps most successful when it forces us to study again the author 
under consideration. 

Warrender’s work is divided into an introduction and three 
parts. The introduction states his thesis, the first two parts argue 
for it, and the concluding one presents his view of the ultimate 
ground of obligation in Hobbes. He states that this part is more 
open to conjecture than the others and emphasizes this by suggest- 
ing some alternative interpretations. Any of them, he claims, will 
fit the requirements worked out in the preceding parts. 

Warrender considers three main classes of interpretation that 
have been or may be given of Hobbes’s moral theory. The first 
claims that he has no genuine moral theory and that the moral 
terms he uses are convenient expressions for empirical states of 
affairs. An illustration of this kind of use would be the following: 
the tides are obliged to rise and fall relative to the position of the 
moon. The Political Philosophy of Hobbes may be taken as a 
refutation of this view. The second grants that there is a theory of 
obligation in Hobbes which rests upon the creation of the common- 
wealth and the commands of the sovereign. In this view, man in 
the State of Nature is amoral. Warrender summarizes his objec- 


tion to this interpretation as follows: 


If the subject is to be regarded as obliged in sense ‘s’, to obey the civil law, 
he must be regarded as obliged in sense ‘s’ to something in the State of 
Nature; if he has a moral obligation to obey the commands of the sovereign, 
he had a moral obligation of the same type to something before the sovereign 
was instituted, or, put into a less historical mode, he would have some obliga- 
tion of this sort apart from the sovereign and all he does. [P. 7.] 


The third class of interpretation contains Warrender’s thesis, which 
he states thus: 

. . . the obligation of the citizen to obey the civil law is a type of obligation 
that is essentially independent of the fiat of the civil sovereign. . . there is in 
Hobbes’s philosophy a theory of an obligation of the same type, that runs 
through the whole of his account of man, both apart from and within civil 
society. Hence if the obligation to obey the civil law is a moral obligation, 
men have moral obligations in Hobbes’s State of Nature. [P. 7.] 


The objection which Warrender raises against the interpretation 
of type two in effect demands a justification for obedience to the 
civil sovereign which is prior to his institution. But, if this objec- 
tion can be raised, then it would seem that any ground given to 
satisfy the objection could in turn be challenged similarly. War- 
render holds that obligation in Hobbes’s theory is derived from 
God’s commands. Unhappily he does not answer adequately the 
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question which he asks of type two when he considers it briefly as 
applied to God (p. 221). If I can in principle demand prior ob- 
ligations as grounds for present obligations then logically there is 
no point at which I need end the quest; psychologically or morally 
I may be satisfied at any of several points, but that is another 
matter. This point will be considered again. 

Warrender pays little or no attention to the theory of human 
nature presented in the early chapters of some of Hobbes’s political 
works, most notably Leviathan and De Corpore Politico, and chooses 
to develop his views independently of them. I do think, however, 
that they contain material which strengthens theses that run 
counter to Warrender’s, and so I shall use them where appropriate. 
In the concluding chapter of his introduction he sketches several 
distinctions within the concepts of rights and obligations which he 
feels Hobbes subscribed to in principle and which are crucial to his 
moral theory. Obligations may be considered under (1) grounds 
of obligation, (2) validating conditions of obligation, and (3) in- 
struments of obligation. ‘‘. . . an action is obligatory because it 
fulfills this or these conditions, and its obligatoriness derives from 
this source. Such a condition or factor we call a ground of obliga- 
tion’’ (p. 14). Essentially this is the answer given to any question 
of the form ‘‘Why does x oblige?’’ An answer, such as, because 
God commands 2, would state the ground of obligation. Validating 
conditions are those which must prevail if the ground or grounds 
are to be operative ; for example, unless a person is sane or mature 
or secure then he is not obliged. Instruments of obligation are the 
means by which an individual takes obligations upon himself. In 
Hobbes, Warrender argues, laws and covenants are the sole means 
by which this occurs, so that those conditions which determine the 
validity of laws and covenants are important. 

Hobbes’s use of ‘‘rights’’ according to Warrender has two dis- 
tinet meanings. Rights, in the more usual sense, are those entities 
to which one has a claim or is morally entitled. In this sense duties 
are correlative to them and belong to others in their relation to the 
one who has rights. Where, for example, he is entitled to some- 
thing, they ought not to interfere with his pursuit or possession of 
‘it. Hobbes, however, does not make much use of this common sense 
but rather uses the term to mean ‘‘freedom from obligation.’’ It is 
not that the individual is entitled to something, but that he cannot 
be obliged to renounce his right. For example, my right to life is 
not understood in terms of a claim that I have to it which implies 
a duty on the part of others; but in the sense that I am not obliged 
to renounce my right to my life. Warrender holds that this use 
occurs where Hobbes speaks of men in the State of Nature as having 
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a right to all things. In this sense of ‘‘right’’ there are not corre- 
sponding duties in others. 

With these interpretations of Hobbes’s use of ‘‘right’’ and 
‘‘obligation’’ as a framework of discussion, Warrender turns in 
Part One to an analysis of obligation in the State of Nature. He 
holds that the ultimate ground for obligation is fulfilling God’s 
commands, and that this exists in the State of Nature. Any man 
by using his natural reason can discover these commands—they are 
the laws of nature. The State of Nature, however, is so perilous a 
one that security, for example, which is a basic validating condition, 
is for practical purposes non-existent. Without validating condi- 
tions present, men are discharged from fulfilling their obligations. 
But the ground for obligation is present and, when security is 
achieved and the other validating conditions are also present (for 
example, sanity and maturity), then one is: obliged to perform his 
duty. Hobbes in his major political tracts clearly distinguishes 
the laws of nature as dictates of reason, which are, in effect, 
prudential maxims, from laws of nature as commands of God, which 
are, properly, laws. Warrender maintains that only as commands 
of God are they obligatory and that, as a consequence, the atheist 
is free from obligation. For as general theorems or prudential 
maxims the laws are not truly laws, and hence not obligatory. 

The function of the sovereign, it follows, is not to establish 
obligation, for this already exists. Rather must he provide for 
those validating conditions, foremost of which (as we have seen) is 
security, which will make it feasible to fulfill God’s commands, and, 
of course, will also insure the validity of covenants. (There are, 
of course, some conditions which always invalidate covenants; for 
example, I cannot be obliged, even if I agreed, not to protect myself 
when my life is endangered.) 

In developing his thesis that Hobbes has set up the conditions 
for moral obligation in the State of Nature, Warrender examines 
and interprets excellently those passages in Leviathan which discuss 
the obligatory character of the laws of nature in foro interno (in 
conscience) and in foro externo (in practice). These two aspects 
are neatly explained in the light of Warrender’s distinction be- 
tween ground and validating condition of obligation. The individ- 
ual’s conscience and God are judges of his intentions whether he be 
in the State of Nature or Civil Society. In the former, even if the 
validating conditions were not present, he must intend to fulfill the 
laws of nature; in the latter, where they are present, he must also 
intend to fulfill the laws of nature and civil law. Hobbes, as War- 
render points out (p. 57), makes clear that a lawful act where the 
intention of the actor is to break the law is a breach of obligation ; 
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that is, to repeat, one should intend to fulfill God’s commands, for 
this is the ground of obligation. This type of breach is, of course, 
independent of the sovereign even if he be considered as a source 
of morality, and indicates that Hobbes does indeed hold that there 
is moral obligation without as well as within the commonwealth. 
Part Two is concerned with obligation in Civil Society. Among 
the issues discussed is the relationship between the sovereign and 
the subject. Not unexpectedly, Warrender stresses those passages 
in Hobbes in which the sovereign has obligations (especially to 
God) and the subject has rights, for this weakens the position of the 
sovereign as beyond the law and as the source of morality ; in addi- 
tion he argues for the view that Hobbes could have maintained, 
consistently with his political theory, that the sovereign is party to 
a covenant. This would involve both the sovereign and his subjects 
in a mutual transferring of rights. The term ‘‘rights’’ is used here 
in the sense mentioned above, ‘‘freedom from obligation,’’ and the 
covenant supposedly would state that sovereign and subject consent 
not to interfere with one another regarding certain (public) affairs. 
In this transference would be found that authorization whereby the 
subjects hold that the sovereign is no longer accountable for his 
actions to them; he may, however, yet be so to God. His actions, 
of course, should aim at peace, safety, and preservation. War- 
render goes on to argue that Hobbes as a matter of fact does hold 
that the sovereign covenants with his subjects in one of the two 
ways in which sovereign power is attained. (The two are sov- 
ereignty by institution and by acquisition.) In sovereignty by 
acquisition there is a covenant between victor (sovereign) and 
vanquished (subject). It seems to me that Warrender is on weak 
grounds here and I shall discuss this in my concluding remarks. 
Hobbes also maintains that the sovereign can do no injury to his 
subjects, and many have taken this as a consequence of the fact that 
the sovereign has not covenanted. Warrender considers this in 
some detail (see, for example, Ch. VI), and, although he admits 
that Hobbes is ambiguous on this point (pp. 130-131), he selects 
one of his alternatives as most compatible with his theory. This 
alternative also supports Warrender’s interpretation of Hobbes and 
weakens the claim that the sovereign is the fount of moral obliga- 
tion. We saw that in the political covenant the subject gives up 
his right to judge and act regarding public affairs and authorizes 
a sovereign to doso. In this covenant, the sovereign is not account- 
able for his acts to his subjects. Thus he cannot injure them, for 
injury is a moral or legal affront for which one is accountable. The 
sovereign, however, is still accountable to God and his conscience 
for his actions. This allows Warrender to hold that the moral 
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hierarchy from God through sovereign to subject is intact. There 
is, as it were, a chain of command in which the subordinate is 
accountable for his actions only to his (immediate) superior and 
not to that individual or group whom he by right commands. Thus 
he cannot. do an injury to those who are underlings but only to 
those over him. 

This point is further illustrated in Warrender’s discussion (pp. 
159-176) of the role of the sovereign as official interpreter of nat- 
ural law. Hobbes holds that although all men may be capable of 
discovering by reason that murder is a sin, nonetheless it is up to 
the sovereign to define that which is to be called ‘‘murder.’’ And 
it is perfectly possible that of two sovereigns one may define for his 
dominion the same kind of act as ‘‘murder’’ that the other does not. 
Warrender adds correctly that Hobbes holds the sovereign account- 
able for his interpretation to God; the subject, however, is obliged 
to accept it and act accordingly. This is but another instance in 
which the sovereign may do injury to God (if he intended, in his 
interpretation, to violate the laws of nature) but not to his subjects. 
That the subject is in such a position vis-d-vis the sovereign is, as 
was noted earlier, the result of his authorization of (the sover- 
eign’s) acts by which he accepts them as hisown. By so consenting 
the subject has renounced his accountability (to his conscience and 
God) and authorized the sovereign to speak and act for him. 

Warrender, in tackling the grounds of obligation in Hobbes, 
considers as candidates both the commands of God and the dictates 
of reason, and, as I pointed out earlier, accepts the former as the 
proper ground. As dictates of reason, they are conclusions or 
theorems concerning that which is conducive to preservation and 
defense. For him moral obligation is based upon God’s commands, 
which as laws are instruments of obligation in that they prescribe 
the actions we are to perform, and which must be psychologically 
and logically possible to know and obey (the validating conditions). 
Not only does he hold that laws command obedience when issued 
by God but that only laws can command obedience. He mentions 
other passages in Hobbes which are about obligation or duty in 
non-theological contexts, but he considers these not pertinent to 
moral obligation. He holds them rather to be dictionary equiv- 
alents of ‘‘obligation’’ or applicable both to physical and moral 
obligation, but not helpful if we are to understand the uniquely 
moral character of obligation. 

Reason, on the other hand, indicates to us that there is a God, 
that the laws of nature are conducive to preservation, and that I 
can do my duty (I have a sufficient motivation) because I see it as 
a means to my preservation. In the latter sense, it can show me 
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what I am not obligated to do if, for example, that act may destroy 
me; but only a command by him who commands by right—and 
ultimately for the laws of nature this is God—can oblige me to act. 

God’s right to command rests on His irresistible power (pp. 
280-281) and our recognition that, this being true, there is no 
kicking against the pricks (p. 288). Warrender goes on to point 
out that Hobbes’s position is consistent with his Calvinistic theology 
(p. 292); this comment is quite interesting and deserves fuller 
development than can be given here. Professor Herbert W. 
Schneider has suggested in his introduction to the edition of 
Leviathan published by the Liberal Arts Press (1958) that Hobbes’s 
Calvinistic leanings are crucial to an understanding of his political 
theory. He holds that Parts Two and Three of Leviathan are 
based on ‘‘Calvinist psychology, on the Puritan doctrine of cov- 
enant, and on Cromwell’s creation of a ‘Christian Commonwealth’ 
... (p. ix). One might take Warrender’s arguments in Part 
Three of his book as supporting Professor Schneider’s claim. 

Before critically evaluating Warrender’s position I would like 
to conclude this summary of it with a review. He holds that for 
Hobbes moral obligation exists in the State of Nature and binds 
men as men and a fortiori as members of a commonwealth. The 
grounds for obligation are found in God’s right to command based 
upon His irresistible power. His laws make clear the obligations 
that men have, and through reason and self-interest they can both 
know what to do and have a sufficient motive for doing it. The 
mortal sovereign is not the fount of morality, but rather is obliged 
to provide those conditions (validating) which make feasible the 
fulfilling of God’s commands. The subjects, it is true, by trans- 
ferring to the sovereign their rights to judge and act in those affairs 
in which the general welfare is to be secured, discharge him from 
being accountable to them for his judgments and acts about those 
public problems. Nonetheless the sovereign is responsible to God, 
so that, Warrender implies, his interpretations cannot be looked 
upon as constituting a new moral system for his subject. Civil law 
is but a sub-system of natural law, civil obligation is but ancillary 
to moral obligation. Furthermore, since rights transferred in the 
political covenant by which sovereignty is established are not those 
which have reciprocal duties but rather what Warrender calls 
‘*freedoms from obligation,’’ the subjects are required only not to 
interfere with the sovereign’s activities, not to aid him actively. 
These last few points about the sovereign and subject tend to min- 
imize the moral authority and physical power of the former and, 
as a result, to strengthen the view that morality is grounded in 
God’s commands and irresistible power. 
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I would like to turn now to an evaluation of Warrender’s thesis. 
I find his argument very persuasive, although there are points at 
which I disagree. If we take Warrender as holding, at least min- 
imally, that there are for Hobbes obligations in the State of Nature 
prior to the institution or acquisition of sovereign power, then I 
believe that he is correct in his thesis and that he argues adequately 
for it. Furthermore, his analysis of obligation in terms of its 
grounds as well as its validating conditions is very helpful in clear- 
ing up difficulties involving Hobbes’s description of the State of 
Nature as without right and wrong, justice and injustice, ete. His 
application of this analysis to the laws of nature as obligatory in 
foro interno always, but in foro externo only sometimes, is excellent. 
It not only clarifies a brief and difficult passage in Hobbes but also 
strengthens the general theme of Warrender’s book. 

I do feel that there are some aspects of Hobbes’s theory of 
human nature which are not adequately handled by Warrender and 
which present serious difficulties for his thesis that Hobbes has a 
consistent theory of obligation. It may be true that these are not 
necessary to Hobbes’s moral system in the sense that it can stand 
without them; nonetheless they are there and he evidently looked 
upon them as a not inconsiderable part of his theory. Perhaps 
these difficulties can be ironed out and the system saved, but I do 
not believe they can be ignored. 

I have in mind, for example, Hobbes’s inherent scepticism with 
regard to three ‘‘domains,’’ all of which are crucial aspects of his 
over-all philosophy : they are right reason, good and evil, and faith. 
In every one of these Hobbes ‘‘permits’’ the individual satisfaction 
in principle as to the results or conclusions that he may reach con- 
cerning scientific, moral, and theological problems; but when there 
is a dispute with another over any of these domains, for Hobbes 
there is no ultimate standard to which one can appeal to settle the 
disagreement. The only remedy for the disputants is to agree to 
abide by the decision of a judge or, in a commonwealth, the person 
that represents it (see, e.g., Leviathan, Ch. 5, p. 31; Ch. 6, p. 41; 
Ch. 33, pp. 378-379; Ch. 43, pp. 588-591). It is correct that there 
are many passages in Hobbes in which he speaks of the individual 
as arriving at certain conclusions by natural reason (or right 
reason), of all individuals as having such a capacity, and so on. 
That is, from time to time he does allow that knowledge can be 
acquired and apparently is not a sceptic; but when he considers 
reason, the appetities (or passions), and faith, and conflicts over 
them, he can suggest no rule by which a solution can be arrived at, 
except via an arbitrator or sovereign. How to make this jibe with 
our knowledge of the laws of nature either as God’s commands or 
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as theorems of reason without a judge is not at all clear. Perhaps 
in the State of Nature it is possible that each individual consulting 
his reason may arrive at knowledge of his obligations and that there 
is a God ; but it is also possible that there may be disputes over this, 
and for this there is no solution. That each individual in the State 
of Nature, then, has moral obligations is perhaps true but well- 
nigh trivial. 

I would like to examine another aspect of this. Hobbes tells us 
(and Warrender accepts this) that the sovereign interprets the laws 
of nature so that the subject who accepts a general rule, e.g., Thou 
shalt not steal, now knows what constitutes stealing. That stealing 
is wrong is agreed upon, but what stealing is is unknown until the 
sovereign ‘‘defines’’ it. We also saw that of two sovereigns inter- 
preting the ‘‘same’’ act one might call it ‘‘theft’’ and the other 
not, although both agree that stealing is wrong. In effect, then, 
the laws of nature, until they become part of civil law, are much 
like an uninterpreted calculus. That an uninterpreted set of moral 
rules could constitute a moral system is questionable; for unless I 
know at least to some extent which actions of mine fall under a rule 
and which do not, even if I intend to fulfill these rules, my inten- 
tions, as it were, are empty. That is, I intend not to steal but I do 
not know how to act so that my acts are compatible with my in- 
tentions. The sovereign by interpreting the moral system makes 
it meaningful, in this very important sense. 

I stated earlier that I agreed with Warrender’s view that for 
Hobbes obligations exist in the State of Nature, but Warrender 
plays down the very important role that the sovereign has in the 
establishment of a moral system as one in which individuals in their 
relations to one another have their obligations spelled out under 
law. And it is the sovereign, ruling by right of command, who 
does this. In the State of Nature the moral system has not under 

“it men as political animals but rather as sons of God. It is, if one 
can make the distinction, a theological rather than a natural moral 
system. That the sovereign is responsible to God for the rectitude 
of his intentions is a supra-moral consideration ; by this I mean that 
he is not bound within the moral system that he constructs but for 
the construction of it. It must not be forgotten, however, that his 
subjects are bound within that system, and not for the construction 
of it. In this sense, the sovereign is the author of morality within 
the commonwealth. That the sovereign is not accountable to his 
subjects but they to him is sufficient to establish the independent 
nature of the moral system he constructs as far as his subjects are 
concerned. It matters not to whom else he is accountable, and of 
course, in addition, it does not follow from this that the State of 
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Nature is a moral vacuum. Men could have the same obligation the 
sovereign has when they are in the State of Nature; but if they are 
obliged to obey the sovereign and he is not accountable to them, it is 
meaningful to say that to this extent they are bound by his system. 
For these reasons the question that Warrender raised when he con- 
sidered the possibility that the sovereign was the fount of moral 
obligation, i.e., Upon what grounds do I obey the sovereign?, is 
adequately answered. In other words, the above discussion of 
accountability is a sufficient explanation of the sovereign’s right to 
command and the subject’s duty to obey. To continue to raise the 
question of the grounds of obedience after this is to refuse to accept 
an adequate answer ; for no possible answer can itself be not subject 
to the same question, and this includes God and His irresistible 
power as a ground. (As I shall point out, even His irresistible 
power is made known to us through a dictate of reason: Why ought 
I obey this? ete.) 

Warrender also tries to weaken the position of the sovereign by 
insisting that Hobbes could have held him bound by covenant to 
his subjects. (This point when applied to the above comments 
might make the sovereign a part of the moral system which he con- 
structs.) He argues that in sovereign power by acquisition Hobbes 
holds that there is a covenant between victor and vanquished. But 
Warrender is on weak ground here. In sovereignty by institution, 
the members covenant with one another and the result of this is to 
authorize the sovereign to act for them—each and every one—so 
that his acts are to be taken as that of each and every one. But 
in the so-called covenant between victor and vanquished, the van- 
quished authorizes the sovereign to act for him and takes upon 
himself those acts as his own. In both cases the sovereign is no 
longer accountable to the subject. The so-called covenant, then, is 
no different at all in either case, for the same kind of authorization 
which is the heart of the covenant applies in both cases (ef. 
Leviathan, pp. 203-204). Hobbes, furthermore, apparently in- 
tends the authorization of the sovereign’s actions by his subjects, 
in either type of government—institution or acquisition—to be 
‘‘more’’ than an ordinary covenant. He argues that union is 
needed (ef. Philosophical Rudiments, pp. 68-69, and Leviathan, 
pp. 157-158) ; for only then can the sovereign command the wealth 
and strength of his subjects. Warrender tends to minimize this 
aspect of Hobbes’s theory, and instead interprets the covenant in 
terms of a renunciation of rights. Recall that to renounce a right 
for Hobbes is to step aside so that another, either designated or 
undesignated, may benefit thereby. But it does not imply any 
active aid on the part of him who renounces. Hobbes seems to 
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recognize that this kind of transference could leave the sovereign 
in a weak position, for he must, at least, have moral grounds for 
arguing that his subjects ought to obey and contribute to the 
commonwealth’s laws and welfare. Thus he argues for a ‘‘real 
unity of them all.’’ Warrender, however, insists on the infirmity 
of the sovereign, for again this tends to strengthen the basis of 
obligation in God and His commands. It may be granted that we 
cannot give our physical power to anyone, but that we ought to aid 
them is as strong a basis for our action as any. (Especially since 
this would aid generally in the establishment of peace and se- 
curity also.) 

Warrender assumes throughout his work that for Hobbes only 
laws command or oblige. It is quite correct that laws command or 
oblige, but I have not been able to find Hobbes holding that only 
laws oblige. He does use the expression ‘‘ dictate of reason,’’ which 
ean certainly be interpreted as ‘‘command of reason,’’ and he does 
hold that a law of nature is a precept or general rule by which a 
man is forbidden, ete., so that even precepts or general rules may 
forbid. To say, as Warrender does, that reason permits us to know 
what the laws are is certainly correct, but from this it does not 
follow that we are not obliged to do that which we know leads to our 
peace, preservation, and commodious living. Hobbes’s view is not 
incompatible with that which claims that no man does wrong know- 
ingly ; even if this involves control of certain passions which lead 
to war. There are, after all, also passions which incline one toward 
peace. The deontological possibilities of Hobbes’s view are not, I 
feel, adequately dispensed with by Warrender although he does 
give, in his own theory, a profound alternative. In countering the 
Taylor thesis (p. 337) that reason obliges for Hobbes in a way 
similar to Kant, Warrender argues that covenants oblige not be- 
cause they are rational, but because covenant-keeping is a way of 
‘*seeking peace.’’ Yet in terms of Warrender’s own distinction 
between grounds for and validating conditions of obligation, it is 
just as reasonable to claim that covenants oblige because one 
has given one’s word; and Hobbes does argue that this obliges 
(Leviathan, p. 119). What is needed is the security that will make 
men keep their obligations, i.e., the validating conditions. If men 
did keep their covenants (i.e., do what they ought to do), this could 
also be a contributing factor to the establishment of security. 

Where Warrender maintains that the irresistible power of God 
is the grounds for obedience to Him, I think he overlooks two 
things. First, that God’s irresistible power is more like a validat- 
ing condition of obligation than it is like a ground for obligation. 
If I have no choice but to obey, this does not necessarily tell me 
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what the ground is but only that I must fulfill my obligations. 
Furthermore, in that quotation from Hobbes in Warrender (p. 
288) it is stated that reason dictates that there is no kicking against 
the pricks. If reason dictates what the ground for obligation is, 
then, according to Warrender, this is a general theorem or precept, 
not a command. Without dwelling upon this point further, I 
would like to repeat that I am not satisfied that the possibility of 
the rational character of obligation is adequately countered by 
Warrender nor that his own thesis is clearly preferable to it. I say 
this in the face of those sceptical aspects of Hobbes’s theory which 
make a deontological position also difficult to hold. 

In sum, then, I would say that with regard to the sceptical 
aspects of Hobbes’s treatise of human nature, to the role of the 
sovereign, to the ground of obligation in God’s irresistible power, 
and to the teleological rather than deontological nature of reason, 
I have reservations about Warrender’s analysis. Nonetheless, his 
interpretation should take its place as a first-rate attempt to clarify 
a major philosophical thinker, and one which, after all is said and 
done, may yet be the best statement of Hobbes’s position. 

THEODORE WALDMAN 
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A Modern Introduction to Moral Philosophy. AuaN MONTEFIORE. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. vii, 213 pp. 


This small but interesting book purports seriously to be an 
introduction to contemporary British ethics. The author’s chief 
aim is ‘‘not to provide definitive solutions [to ethical problems], 
but to give to someone who has not done any philosophy before 
enough of a hang of it to be able to go on with the arguments 
for himself’’ (p. 3). This aim is admirably realized through a 
careful and critical analysis of the nature of value-judgments. 

The first three chapters attempt to establish the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic statements. Regarding this dis- 
tinction as ‘‘a valuable tool of analysis’’ (p. 39), Mr. Montefiore 
proceeds to consider the question ‘‘ Whether value-judgments are 
statements?’’ The answer given is negative; for value-judgments 
are primarily evaluative in character, and thus obviously distinct 
from synthetie statements. Following the Oxford Dictionary, @ la 
Hare, ‘‘good’’ is defined as having a primarily commendatory func- 
tion which cannot be reduced to mere descriptive usage, although 
facts or descriptions of facts are relevant to our justification of 
sentences containing ‘‘good’’ and other value-words. This dis- 
tinetion between evaluation and description is based on Hare’s 
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distinction between meaning and criteria. ‘‘The meaning of a 
term like ‘good’ lies in its evaluatory or commendatory function ; 
the criteria are the factual characteristics to which one would be 
bound, if challenged, to refer in support of an evaluation’’ (p. 
60). It is not clear, however, just what criteria are relevant to 
an evaluation and how one can distinguish between good and bad 
reasons in support of a moral evaluation. Since he intends to be 
provocative rather than definitive, Mr. Montefiore does not discuss 
the problem concerning the possibility of formulating a general 
theory of moral reasons. He subsequently takes up the problem 
of the meaning of ‘‘true.’’ It is convincingly argued that ‘‘if we 
are prepared to agree that the word ‘true’ is used to evaluate 
and has as its meaning the function of indicating some sort of 
specially guaranteed affirmation or confirmation, we shall be able 
to give a coherent account of how value-judgments may be said 
to be true or false without having to construe them as statements’’ 
(pp. 90-91). 

The question ‘‘Can I be sincerely mistaken about what is 
right?’’ is carefully treated by way of discussing the meaning of 
‘“‘right.’’ It is pointed out that ‘‘right’’ has ‘‘particularly close 
association with the notions of ‘law’ or ‘rule’ and that its applica- 
tion therefore is usually somewhat more restricted than that of 
its partner ‘good’ ’’ (p. 93). However, the relation between rules 
and principles is not clearly stated. The problem is hinted at 
rather than discussed. In view of the importance of the role of 
principles and rules in our judgments of both the right and the 
good, it is regrettable that Mr. Montefiore makes no attempt at 
providing a clear statement as to the extent to which moral 
principles may be said to be justified. If principles are used as 
justificatory of moral evaluations and thus primarily explanatory 
in character, there is a need of making explicit the nature of the 
intended ‘‘explanation’’ and the relations between (i) principles 
and rules, (ii) principles and concrete moral decisions, and (iii) 
rules and concrete moral decisions. The question concerning the 
possibility of sincerely making mistakes about what one thinks is 
right is consequently related to the question concerning the status 
of moral justification. Mr. Montefiore is aware of some of these 
problems, for, toward the end of his book, he states that one of the 
points ‘‘or series of points, which clearly needs much further 
consideration, is concerned with the nature of principles, stand- 
ards, points of view, outlooks, attitudes and purposes’’ (p. 170). 
Moreover, the book would undoubtedly have a greater value if the 
problems here indicated were briefly discussed. 

The remaining portions of the book deal with the issue over 
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the ‘‘is’’ and the ‘‘ought’’; the meanings of ‘‘liking’’ and ‘‘ap- 
proval,’’ ‘‘moral,’’ ‘‘value-judgments,’’ and ‘‘neutral statements’’ ; 
and the problem of free will. The question concerning the slogan 
that ‘‘an ‘ought’ can never be derived from an ‘is’ ’’ is extensively 
treated and contains an original discussion in ethics. Mr. Monte- 
fiore convincingly shows that the slogan is by no means a matter 
of logic, but a ‘‘recognisable distinction’’ or a distinction ‘‘which 
should be recognised by any normal person’’ (p. 120). This dis- 
tinction is based upon the previous distinction between evaluation 
and description, which Mr. Montefiore thinks justified despite the 
objections to it. In the end, he feels that the distinction is not 
conclusively established, though he finds no plausible alternative 
at the time of writing the book. The consideration of various 
objections shows the honesty and sincerity of the author and the 
various difficulties connected with his distinction. 

The book contains also an appendix and a brief bibliography. 
The appendix discusses Professor O’Connor’s objections and the 
author’s replies to the objections. It is interesting as an excellent 
example of philosophical controversy. 

As a whole, the book is carefully written. Each chapter ends 
with a summary of the problem discussed. Although it is in- 
tended as an introduction to moral philosophy for the layman, it 
does not in any way sacrifice technical.and philosophical accuracies 
for simplicity. To a philosopher, the book is valuable not only 
as an excellent illustration of philosophical analysis in ethics, 
but also as a critical review of some of the important problems in 
ethical theory. Mr. Montefiore has, indeed, done a commendable 
job. 

A. 8. Cua 
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